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Marriage and Divorce 


THE SCRIPTURAL TEACHINGS 
HERBERT S. VAN Wyk 


T THE outset of the discussion it is very impor- 

tant that one thing in particular be recognized, 
namely, that “Christ did not come as a new legislator 
making laws for social life. He came to set up a high 
ethical ideal, and leave that to work on men’s minds.”’! 
The whole nature of New Testament morality is that 
of a free, spontaneous obedience, untrammelled by 
binding ordinances. 


The scriptural teaching on divorce is contained in 
Mosaic legislation — Deuteronomy 24:1-4; prophetic 
pronouncement — Malachi 2:13-16; the teaching of 
Jesus — Matthew 5:31, 32; 19:3-12; Mark 10:2-12; 
Luke 16:18; and the teaching of Paul—I Corinthians 
7:10-17. 


THE PREVAILING PRACTICE 


The teaching of Jesus arose in response to a —— 


asked by the Pharisees who were trying to involve him 
in a controversy over the subject and thus discredit him 
with one or more groups. Their question, according to 
Matthew, was, “Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife for every cause?” (19:3). 


That was the burning question. The Mosiac law 
stated, “When a man hath taken a wife, and married 
her, and it is come to pass that she find no favor in his 
eyes, because he hath found some uncleanness in her: 
then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and give 
it in her hand, and send her out of his house” (Deut. 
24:1). The rabbinical interpreters disputed over the 
proper meaning of this law. The school of Shammai 
held that a man could divorce his wife only if he had 
found something unchaste in her. However, the school 
of Hillel applied the law much more broadly. “If the 
wife cook the husband’s food ill, by over-salting or over- 
roasting it, she is to be put away.” A troublesome or 
quarrelsome wife might also be sent away, and childless- 
ness during ten years was also regarded as valid grounds 
for divorce. Rabbi Akiba, a Hillelite who died about 
135 A.D., allowed a man to divorce his wife if he had 
found another woman more beautiful, on the ground 
that it was permissible for a man to divorce his wife 
if she found no favor in his eyes. 


The doctrine of Hillel was the common practice in 
Jesus’ day. This practice gave the husbands a tyrannical 
power over their wives. The family could be neither 
sacred nor secure when its continuance was dependent 
on the caprice of the husband. It is against this back- 
ground that the teaching of Jesus on divorce is to be 
understood. 


THE ORIGINAL IDEAL 


Jesus avoided entanglement in the controversy and 
appealed to the Scriptures. “Have ye not read, that he 
which made them at the beginning made them male and 
female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and they twain 
shall be one flesh?” (Matt. 19:4, 5). Jesus appealed to 
the original ordinance and showed that the marriage 
relationship, which had been instituted by God, was 
intended to be a permanent union, one which ought to 
supersede every other relationship, even the nearest. 
A. E. J. Rawlinson says: 

“The sense of the passage is that marriage constitutes a 
relationship as real and as indissoluble as that which binds 

a man to his relations by blood, while the obligations of a 

man towards his wife take precedence even over his obliga- 

tions towards his parents, because of the new unit of family 

life which marriage potentially establishes.”’2 
He shall leave his father and mother, the nearest and 
dearest he has ever known, and shall cleave to his wife, 
who is even nearer and dearer than they. According to 
this original divine ideal, the experience on which 
marriage is to be based is that of supreme affection 
between two people. It is essentially a union of two 
lives for life. 


Jesus’ IDEAL 


Jesus adds his own interpretation. ‘What therefore 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder” 
(Matt. 19:6). Jesus’ own ideal, like God’s original 
ideal, is that the marriage union ought to be indissoluble. 
Jesus took the highest possible ground and insisted that 
a marriage joined by God should never be broken. The 
question asked by the Pharisees revealed a practice far 
removed from the divine ideal and Jesus’ ideal. To 
allow a husband to discharge a wife for any cause was 
to consider the relationship between man and wife like 
the relationship between master and slave. Jesus em- 
phatically stated that when two ye are joined to- 
gether by God they are not joined together like master 
and slave but by a bond of supreme affection in a 
relationship as real and indissoluble as that which binds 
a man to his father and mother by blood. 

It should be noted carefully that Jesus is announcing 
a divine ideal, not laying down a law. 


Jesus is hardly laying down a law, even here, but is 
appealing to a Divine ideal and urging men to live up to 
that. He is telling men not what they must do (and ‘must’ 
is the language of law), but what they ought to do (and 
‘ought’ is the language of ideals). In a prophetic, and not 
a legalistic, spirit He is calling on men to consider not how 
they can most easily cancel their marriage vows, but rather 
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how they can make marriage the indissoluble thing that God 
intended it to be.3 


MoOsEs’ CONCESSION 


The Pharisees now point out that, in contrast with 
what Jesus has just said, the Mosaic Law permitted 
divorce. “Why did Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to put her away?” (Matt. 
19:7;). 

He replied that the Mosaic Law was simply a concession 
to human weakness, a compromise between the principle that 
the claims of God can and should be fulfilled by men and 
the recognition that in actual practice some men could not 
rise to the height of the Divine ideal of marriage.4 

‘Moses because of the hardness of your hearts suffered 
you to put away your wives: but from the beginning 
it was not so” (Matt. 19:8). 

Jesus declares that the command of Moses was merely 
a permission, an accommodation to the imperfections 
of human nature. Something had intervened since God 
had instituted marriage. Sin had worked havoc with the 
marriage relation. It produced in some people a hard- 
ness of heart which made them want to dissolve the 
marriage bond. The regulation of Moses was simply a 
concession to this evil condition. He made provision 
that a legal form must be used when a man dismissed 
his wife. Moses’ aim was to regulate and mitigate an 
evil which he could not eliminate. But, although this 
Mosaic regulation permitted divorce, it did not alter 
God’s original ideal of a permanent and indissoluble 
marriage. 

Solon once said that his laws were not the best that 
could have been devised, but that they were the best 
that the Athenians could receive. Jesus points out that 
the regulation in Deuteronomy does not represent God’s 
highest will concerning marriage; it was made necessary 
by Israel’s failure to live up to God’s ideal. 


Jesus’ CONCESSION 


We come now to the interpretation of Matthew 19:9, 
“Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adul- 
tery,” and of the parallel passage in Matthew 5:32. In 
what sense are these words to be understood? Is Jesus 


setting up one cause of divorce over against the idea of 
many causes for divorce? Is Jesus, who otherwise con- 
sistently established principles to guide us in moral 
conduct, now making an exception and establishing a 
regulative ordinance? 


It appears that Jesus is making a concession to human 
weakness. Just as Moses, who was aware of the divine 
ideal, made a provision in view of the hardness of men’s 
hearts, so Jesus, who had confirmed that ideal, acknow]- 
edged that provision must be made for those who do 
not conform to the divine ideal. Certainly the most 
striking failure occurs in the case of fornication. Jesus 
does not say that in such a case divorce is “‘all right.” 
Without question Jesus looked upon marriage as a 
sacred institution established by God, and divorce as a 
compromise and sin. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
fornication severs the marriage bond. Such a situation, 
even if it is brought about by “the hardness of men’s 
hearts,” cannot be ignored. Hence Jesus tolerates di- 
vorce, specifically for fornication, as an accommodation 
to the imperfections of human nature. Like Moses, he 
makes a compromise between the es that marriage 
ought to be an indissoluble union and the recognition 
that in actual practice some men do not rise to the 
height of the divine ideal of marriage. It is important 
to note that here, as always, Jesus deals with the moral 
rather than with the /egal aspect of the problem. 

In all his utterances Jesus treats only the immorality 
involved in the disruption of marriage . . . and not the legal 
actions of a court of law. . . . It leads only to confusion 
when we speak of ‘divorce,’ and think of a court action and 
apply the utterances of Jesus to that. The sin of destroying 
a marriage is in the heart and the action of the husband or 
of the wife (possibly in both); this is what destroys the 
marriage. Going to the court for a legal edict is only a 
subsequent result and not the main point. A disrupted 
marriage is . . . a vicious sin against the will, Word, and 
command of God, whether some court action is added, as in 
our day, or is not needed, as in Jesus’ day.5 


PAUL’s IDEAL 


Paul’s views of marriage and divorce are contained 
in I Corinthians 7:10-17, ‘““And unto the married I 
command, yet not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife 
depart from her husband. But and if she depart, let 
her remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband: 
and let not the husband put away his wife.” 


This indicates that Paul was aware of Jesus’ teachings 
on the matter and that he reaffirms both the original 
ideal and Jesus’ ideal of marriage as an indissoluble 
union. The context indicates that this ideal is announced 
as applying to unions in which both partners are Chris- 
tian. 


PAUL’s CONCESSION 


However, in Corinth there were also married pairs 
who were divided in religion. To them Paul offers this 
advice. The Christian wife or husband must not seek 
divorce from the non-Christian; however, if the non- 
Christian brings about the separation it may be recog- 
nized. “But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 
A brother or sister is not under bondage in such cases.” 
Paul’s interpretation of Jesus’ teaching is that the 
marriage bond ought never to be broken by a Christian, 
but he does not forbid a Christian who has been put 
away to accept dismissal. 
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The concession of Jesus permits divorce in the case of 
fornication. When the unfaithful partner dissolves the 
essence of the marriage relationship through fornication, 
Jesus concedes that the other partner may recognize that 
the marriage has been disrupted and terminate the 
relationship. The concession of Paul permits divorce 
in the case of desertion. When the unbelieving partner 
dissolves the marriage through desertion, Paul concedes 
that the Christian partner may recognize that the 
marriage has been disrupted and act accordingly. 

Paul’s concession differs from Jesus’ concession, yet he 
seems to have been fully aware of what Christ taught. 
It is impossible to think that Paul deliberately contra- 
dicted Jesus. The only other conclusion is that Paul did 
not look upon the teaching of Jesus as a regulative 
ordinance. 

Then what conclusion shall we reach concerning the 
New Testament teachings on marriage and divorce? 
Allow me to quote the position of Dr. Albertus Pieters 
as he presented it to us in our course in Ethics in 
seminary. 

They lay down a great principle, that all voluntary 
dissolution of the marriage bond is adulterous, sinful, and 
contrary to God’s institution; but they are not to be taken as 
a regulative ordinance. As in all other New Testament 
ethical teachings, the principle contained in them is to be 
apprehended and applied by the Christian to every situation 
in which he finds himself.¢ 


JESUS ON REMARRIAGE 


This same principle applies to the remarriage of 
divorced persons. What the New Testament teaches on 
this matter ought not to be looked upon as a legal 
regulation but rather as the Sapa of the above- 
mentioned principle to specific situations. To apply 
them in a legalistic sense is to become lost in a maze 
of technicalities which reminds one of the legalism of 
the Scribes and Pharisees—the very thing that Jesus and 
Paul were seeking to abolish. 

If we are not to interpret the words of Jesus and 
Paul legalistically, then how are we to interpret them? 
Let us remember that the words of Jesus were spoken 
in answer to a specific question: “‘Is it lawful for a man 
to put away his wife for every cause?” (Matt. 19:3). 
The situation contemplated by the questioners involves 
arbitrary divorce, at the will of the husband, often with a 
new partner already in view, whether for the husband 
or the wife. This is an essentially adulterous situation 
and Jesus labels it as such. “Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery; and whoso marrieth her 


which is put away doth commit adultery” (Matt. 19:9). 
Jesus was not legislating ; he was simply calling sin, sin. 
Their practice of divorce and remarriage was a violation 
of Jesus’ ideal for marriage. 


PAUL ON REMARRIAGE 


In I Corinthians 7:10, 11 Paul speaks about desertion. 
“Let not the wife depart from her husband. But and 
if she depart, let her remain unmarried or be reconciled 
to her husband.” Here Paul first speaks out against 
desertion and then specifies that those who desert their 
husbands ought not marry someone else. They should 
remain unmarried; in fact, the apostle hopes that they 
will be reconciled to their husbands. 


Note that Paul first reminds the Corinthians of the 
ideal. The highest level is that of an unbroken union. 
But in this case the ideal has not been realized — 
desertion has taken place and Paul is advising that 
where the mischief has been done the deserter ought 
not remarry. Certainly to follow that advice will prevent 
many an adulterous situation, especially those where the 
desertion is motivated by a desire for union with a new 
partner. Instead Paul urges reconciliation. 


This reveals how completely Paul had caught the 
spirit of Jesus. Like Jesus, Paul taught that men must 
think and act and plan on the assumption that marriage 
is a union of lives for life. Its problems should be met 
and considered with no other idea in mind. Desertion 
and marriage with a new partner is not the solution to 
the discords of family life. Like Jesus, Paul believed in 
facing wrong and eliminating it. The Christian thing 


- to do when there is unhappiness in the family is not to 


run away from it but to remove the evil. It is an op- 
portunity for the Christian to put into practice what 
Jesus taught about forgiveness, turning the other cheek, 
going the second mile and loving those who persecute 
and do wrong. Paul is doing far more than legislating 
against remarriage. He is applying Jesus’ teachings on 
forgiveness and love to discord in family relationships, 
and he says, “Be reconciled.” 


1. A. B. Bruce, The Expositor’s Greek Testament, p. 110. 

. The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 135. 

. L. H. Marshall, The Challenge of New Testament Ethics, 
p. 146. 

4. Ibid, p. 144. 

5. R. C. H. Lenski, The Interpretation of the Gospel of 
Matthew, pp. 713, 714. 

. Apologetics and Ethics, (mimeographed notes). 
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HISTORY OF DIVORCE 


WILLIAM GOULOOZE 


STUDY of the history of divorce from the time of 

the New Testament to the present is both interest- 

ing and necessary for a comprehensive understanding of 

this subject. In history we face unalterable facts. With- 

out a knowledge of these facts we often confuse our 

understanding and discussion of divorce. The history of 

divorce is involved and intricate. It includes the deci- 

sions and practices of civil courts as well as ecclesiastical, 

for social environment and civil legislation have influ- 
enced ecclesiastical practices. 


Our study would not be complete or foundational 


without due regard for the views of the Church Fathers. 
They molded the opinion of the church during the first 
three centuries and left an impact upon the succeeding 
centuries. Beginning with the earliest reference to 
divorce in The Pastor of Hermas, and continuing 
with the writings of other Church Fathers, we 
find a predominant position that separation for 
adultery was allowed but that divorce was not allowed, 
so that following repentance conjugal intercourse could 
be resumed. There were minor differences of opinion 
which caused some debate and controversy, yet these did 
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not affect the unity of their position on divorce. H. J. 
Wilkins in his study of this period states, “If the evi- 
dence, which has now been given, is carefully weighed, 
the overwhelming conclusion must be that, according to 
the teaching of Christ, as interpreted by the Church of 
the first three centuries, Christian marriage is indissol- 
uble. No use is made of the exception in the Gospel 
according to Matthew as modifying this teaching, when 
it would have been ‘the line of least resistance,’ since 
in some measure it would have been in harmony with 
the civil marriage codes, under which the early Chris- 
tians lived and worked. Separation was allowed, and 
even enjoined, for known adultery. Repentance was to 
be followed by restoration—an impossible course, if the 
marriage bond had been broken and dissolved.” H. M. 
Luckock, another Anglican writer, has also made a 
study of this period and declares, “It will be found on 
examination that they were on the whole favorable to 
allowing separation for adultery, but that, with rare 
exceptions, and these only in the latter part of the 
period, they recognized a stringent prohibition of re- 
marriage for either party before death had dissolved the 
original bond.”2 

We have evidence that the views of the Church 
Fathers on divorce were generally accepted. The Council 
of Arles summoned by Constantine in 314 rendered the 
following decision, “Concerning those baptized Chris- 
tians who detect their wives in adultery, who are also 
young men, and are forbidden to marry, it is resolved, 
that counsel as strong as possible be given them, that, 
so long as their wives are alive, although in adultery, 
they should not marry others.” This decision was made 


by representative bishops from Gaul, Italy, Sicily, Africa ¢ 


and Britain. 

After the time of Constantine the position of the 
Church Fathers was modified. The Edict of Constantine 
in 331 gave a right of divorce for five reasons: ‘murder, 
sorcery, breaking up of graves, living unchastely and 
adultery. The Edict implied the right of remarriage. 
The Church Fathers made no reference to this Edict. 
However, such civil legislation changed the atmosphere 
in which Christians lived. Basil felt the tendency toward 
remartiage in his time and opposed it. During this 
period both Epiphanius and Chrysostom wrote against 
remarriage after separation although their objection was 
less emphatic. Lactantius, however, a reputable Christian 
teacher very much under the influence of Constantine, 
asserted that adultery broke the marriage vow and 
allowed remarriage. 

Turning from the East to the West, we discover that 
three famous Church Fathers, Jerome, Ambrose, and 
Augustine, supported the ante-Nicene position. Augus- 
tine’s testimony is strongly in favor of the indissolubility 
of the marriage tie; but in the case of catechumens who 
came for baptism he allowed a lower standard. Augus- 
tine found it difficult to interpret the exception for 
fornication allowed by Matthew's Gospel. Even in the 
face of this statement he was strongly convinced that 
nothing but death could break the marriage tie. Inno- 
cent I, Bishop of Rome at the beginning of the fifth 
century, also held this view of the marriage bond. This 
is revealed in a number of his letters. The Council 
of Carthage in 407 held the same opinion: While the 


East was feeling the pressure of civil laxity in the matter 


of divorce, the West retained the ante-Nicene conclu- 
sion. 

During the fifth and sixth centuries the Eastern 
Church mustered only a feeble resistance against the 
tendency of the state toward laxity. Honorius, Theo- 
dosius the Younger, and Justinian allowed divorce for 
trivial reasons. The church found it difficult to maintain 
a strict position. Some protested against the laxity of the 
state but gradually the church gave in. By the eleventh 
century the Eastern Church surrendered officially to the 
position of the state with Canons on the Dissolution of 
Marriage. These canons allowed the innocent party to 
marry after divorce and implied that adultery dissolved 
the marriage bond. The Nestorians, however, did not 
agree with this and denied the right of remarriage after 
divorce. 

The Western or Roman Catholic Church held to the 
doctrine of the indissolubility of the marriage bond over 
against the growing laxity in the matter of divorce. 
There were, however, exceptions to this rule. The 
Council of Vannes in 465 made concessions to the inno- 
cent husband and the Council of Soissons in 744 sanc- 
tioned divorce for serious infidelity to the covenant. 
Gregory II in 716 allowed divorce for postnuptial 
infirmity. Canonist Gratius in the twelfth century tried 
to reconcile these contradictory views but found it very 
difficult. The Council of Rome in 826 allowed excep- 
tions to the traditional teaching of the church. When 
the Roman Church welcomed Teutonic peoples into the 
fold, the rigid Augustinian rules were relaxed. The 
penitentials from England and Gaul give ample proof 
that full divorce with remarriage was allowed on various 
grounds. Charlemagne’s divorce and remarriage were an 
open violation of the old rule. The old regulation of the 
Roman Church had to give way to social pressure. 
However, the Roman Church officially continued to 
insist on the traditional view. This position of the 
Roman Church was given papal sanction by Leo the 
Great, 458, Gregory the Great, 590, and Zachary, 750; 
it was defended theologically by Peter Lombard and 
Thomas Aquinas; and through the Councils of Friuli, 
791, of Florence, 1439, and of Trent, 1563, it was 
declared an authoritative dogma of the Roman Church. 

Because the Roman Catholic view of divorce is so 
explicit and because this view has influenced the inter- 
pretation of other groups, it is necessary to quote its 
main tenets. The best statement of these is asic in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. “A. In Christian marriage, 
which implies the restoration, by Christ Himself, of 
marriage to its original indissolubility, there can never 
be an absolute divorce, at least after the marriage has 
been consummated. B. Non-Christian Marriage Can Be 
Dissolved by Absolute Divorce under Certain Circum- 
stances in Favor of the Faith. C. Christian Marriage 
before Consummation Can Be Dissolved by Solemn 
Profession in a Religious Order, or by an Act of Papal 
Authority. D. Limited Divorce or Separation from Bed 
and Board (Divortium Imperfectum) is allowed for 
various causes, especially in the case of adultery or lapse 
into infidelity or heresy on the part of the husband or 
wife.”3 The author of this article admits that the 
practice of the Roman Catholic Church has not always 
been in absolute accord with these statements. He claims 
that some of their particular synods (Verberie in 752 
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and Compiegne in 757) allowed unjustifiable conces- 
sions. 

History reveals that the Roman Church has made 
exceptions to the rule of indissolubility. Its doctrine of 
nullity does not dissolve a valid union but grants a 
judicial decision for impediments and declares the 
marriage void. Roman Catholics insist this is not divorce 
but it amounts to the same thing. The Roman Church 
maintains the right to dissolve a non-Christian marriage 
on the basis of Paul’s statement in I Corinthians 7:12, 
13. A pagan coming to the faith as the husband of 
several wives may have all but his first marriage dis- 
solved. The popes extended this permission to entire 
nations. Pope Pius V did this for India in 1571 and 
Urban VIII did this for South America in 1626 and 
1627. Their limited divorce, separation from bed and 
board, gives evidence that strict indissolubility of the 
marriage bond has not been maintained. Many papal 
dispensations for divorce have been granted. Dr. Charles 
Edward Smith has given ample evidence of dissolution 
of marriage bonds from Roman Catholic history.4 

The leaders of the Reformation accused the mother 
church of strictness concerning the marriage doctrine 
and of laxity in practice. The reformers rejected the 
sacramental theory of marriage and with this rejection 
came a more liberal interpretation of Scriptural teaching 
on divorce. Luther came to recognize a social control 
through the state instead of through the Church. He 
was perplexed by the problem of divorce. We know 
that Luther tolerated bigamy in the instances of Henry 
VIII and Philip of Hesse. The reformer rebelled against 
the inconsistency of the pope making decrees about 
marriage and allowing so many exceptions. He opposed 
the practice of celibacy, monasticism and the sacramental 
theory of marriage. Though he chided the pope for 
granting divorce and annulment for minor matters, 
Luther went to the same extreme. He was largely 
motivated by his feeling in this inconsistency. The 
predominant opinion of Luther and his followers was to 
allow divorce for adultery and malicious desertion. A 
wide range of interpretation was allowed for the word 
desertion. Other theologians such as Lambert of Avig- 
non and Butzer added other grounds for divorce. Luther 
set the pattern for the Lutheran Church and for other 
groups in the Reformation. The Formula of Concord 
had little to say on the subject of divorce. The appendix 
to the Schmalkald Articles indicated the tendency of the 
Lutheran teaching. “Unjust also is the tradition which 
forbids an innocent person to marry after divorce.” A 
Lutheran historian senses the difficulty of discovering an 
acceptable position. “In these varied opinions the weak- 
ness of the Lutheran position becomes apparent. It is 
easy to revolt against the ancient order, but it is not 
so easy to know what to revolt to.’’s 

The views of John Calvin on divorce have been sum- 
marized by Georgia Harkness. “Calvin sanctioned di- 
vorce with permission to the innocent party to remarry. 
Old Testament ethics again appear. God, speaking 
through Moses, permitted divorce, not because he ap- 
proved it, but because he was dealing with a perverse 
and rebellious people. The same situation holds. It is 
undesirable, yet a practical necessity. Calvin uses a 
homely figure to illustrate both its undesirability and 
necessity. If one’s finger or arm becomes infected, he 


says, one does not cut it off right away. But if the 
infection be such that the whole body will be poisoned, 
it is better to lose a member than to lose one’s life. The 
twain are one flesh; but the union may be broken. The 
most obvious cause by which the union is broken is 
adultery. In some of his sermons Calvin seems to say 
that this is the only legitimate ground for divorce. . . 
Elsewhere Calvin admits three other grounds, physical 
incapacity for sex intercourse, desertion, and extreme 
religious incompatibility. All of these carry the privilege 
of remarriage for the innocent party but not for the 
guilty. Separation without remarriage is recommended 
for those who are hopelessly incompatible but cannot 
claim divorce.”¢ Calvin formulated the Genevan legisla- 
tion which declared that the marriage of a person in- 
capable of consummating the conjugal union could be 
set aside without the necessity of getting a divorce. 
Calvin and the Genevans granted divorce on grounds 
of desertion. 


The Reformed Church in the Netherlands emphasized 
the importance of civil jurisdiction in marriage. Minis- 
ters faced many problems pertaining to divorce. The 
Reformed Synods constantly advised pastors to require 
civil endorsement for marriage of divorced people. It 
was an easy way out of the problem for the Church; 
but gradually the Church came to feel that it instead 
of the state should define the grounds for divorce. It 
came to feel the importance of basing its views on the 
Bible. 

The Church of England has always claimed that the 
marriage bond is indissoluble. Its historians point out 
how the Anglo-Saxon Church held this view unswerv- 
ingly. The Anglican Church has strictly adhered to the 
views of the Church Fathers of the first three centuries. 
Bishop Cosin’s debate of Lord Ross’s case is the only 
evidence to the contrary. The state thought otherwise 
on the question of indissolubility. Through the Divorce 
Commission of 1850 the state brought about the Divorce 
Act of 1857. To quote Wilkins again, ‘This bill over- 
rode the teaching of the Church of England from 
Anglo-Saxon days; it reduced to impotency the Canons 
in reference to marriage, and placed the Church and her 
teaching in direct opposition to the civil law, the Lord 
Chancellor, with brutal arrogance, remarking during the 
debate, ‘the law of the land must be paramount over 
religious scruples.’””’7 

In America the Independents and the Puritans in- 
fluenced the attitude on divorce by insisting on a civil 
marriage and a civil divorce. American liberal divorce 
legislation originated in the New England colonies. 
Before the Revolution the Southern colonies did not 
have a single instance of divorce. The Middle colonies 
reported only a few. A more liberal policy was observed 
in the Northern colonies. The Puritans and Separatists 
advocated liberal divorce laws. Complete dissolution 
with the right of remarriage was granted for adultery 
and desertion and on other grounds. Under the Federal 
Constitution the states have exclusive control over matri- 
monial and divorce legislation. The number of legal 


causes for divorce varies from one (adultery) in New 


York to fourteen in New Hampshire. In eighteen states 
no restraint is placed on the immediate remarriage of 
either party. Facing such divergent civil opinions the 
church finds difficulty in establishing a consistent 
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licy. The positions of various denominations in 
America reflect this difficulty. In general, we find a 
lenient interpretation of divorce. 


Thus we see that there is a variety of tendencies in 
the history of the church’s attitude toward divorce. This 
study reveals the difficulties we face owing to social pres- 
sure and changing civil attitudes. It also shows the 
difficulty of maintaining a consistent position over 
against the shifting attitudes in the social world. 
Churches which hold to a rigorist position have ex- 
perienced difficulties and sought legitimate compromises. 
We do well to let this experience of history guide us 
as we try to find a solution for this present day problem 


in the light of Biblical teaching. 


. The History of Divorce and Remarriage, Longmans, Green 
and Co., London: 1910, pp. 66, 67. 
. The History of Marriage, second edition, Longmans, Green 
and Co., London: 1910, p. 89. 
. Aug. Lehmkuhl, “Divorce,” The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Volume V, pp. 55ff. 
. Papal Enforcement of Some Medieval Marriage Laws, Louisi- 
ana State University Press, Baton Rouge: 1940, pp. 157-201. 
5. Gerhard E. Lenski, Marriage in the Lutheran Church: The 
Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio: pp. 237, 238. 
6. Georgia Harkness, John Calvin, The Man and His Ethics, 
Henry Holt and Company, New York: p. 147. 
7. Op. cit., pp. 161, 162. 
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THE PASTOR’S TASK 
HowarD GLENN TEUSINK 


O NE OF the happy experiences which occurs fre- 
quently in the life of every minister is that of 
uniting two individuals in the bonds of marriage. There 
is scarcely a pastor anywhere who does not count it a 
real honor to be allowed to usher two people into life’s 
holiest and grandest relationship. Each recurring occa- 
sion of this experience produces genuine joy in the heart 
of the pastor as he walks with the bride and the groom 
who enter God’s instituted and ordained, permanent 
relationship, Christian marriage; for he realizes that out 
of this union of two lives, sanctioned and blessed by 
Christ, come the most significant developments in Chris- 
tian character of the individuals themselves and their 
most valuable contributions to both men and God. 

This privilege of uniting two individuals in marriage 
can be a gratifying experience for the clergyman, how- 
ever, only if he is assured that this union is such that 
it is permissible and, therefore, will be blessed of God, 
and that this union will be a permanent one. He fully 
realizes that marriage, like so many other things in the 
Christian life, while it inherently possesses the potentials 
for unlimited happiness and spiritual development, 
also possesses equal potentials for sorrow, sin, and spir- 
itual destruction. It is out of the permanence of marriage, 
which is the bulwark of society’s stability, that the 
deepest . age of godliness in human lives emerge 
and develop. When that permanence is destroyed, the 
results otherwise achieved are also destroyed. 

That there are many threats to the moral welfare of 
the homes of our nation cannot be gainsaid. The flip- 
pant attitudes which many take towards marriage, and 
the selfish ungodly attitude of too many in our genera- 
tion tend to destroy the permanence of marriage and to 
increase the frequency of divorce. Divorce has become 
so common an experience that there is scarcely a minister 
anywhere who is not faced with the problem as couples 
come to be united in marriage. We are told that in the 
past decade seven and a half million American men and 
women have experienced divorce. One out of every 
eleven adults we pass on the street has been through this 
harrowing trial in the last ten years; and at the present 
rate, one out of every three marriages will end miserably 
in the courts. Similarly Joseph Sabath writes, “In my 
city of Chicago alone, upwards of 50 homes go to pieces 
daily. The divorce rate is one to every three marriages, 
and is moving towards the ominous ratio of one to two. 
The United States as a whole is a little betfer off, but 
there are some communities where more divorces are 


granted than there are marriages performed! Nothing 
like it has ever occurred before in American history. 
It is a real threat to the future of the land. In fact, any 
country which sees the integrity of its homes collapsing 
is in serious danger.” 

This prevalence of divorce presents to every pastor a 
perplexing problem, in the instance not only of these 
divorced persons who apply to him for marriage, but 
also of such members of his church as may be the 
parties in divorce action. For a few moments let us 
consider the problem posed by those who, as members 
of the church, seek to obtain a divorce. Now it seems 
clearly evident that the pastor’s first responsibility is to 
seek to prevent the divorce and to effect a reconciliation 
if at all possible. In order to be safely guided through 
all of the complexities of thought and action that one 
encounters in this kind of pastoral work it is well to 
remind ourselves of a few fundamental principles. 
First, the Christian marriage is to be terminated only 
by death; secondly, the only revealed justifiable grounds 
for divorce are adultery and fornication; thirdly, mem- 
bers of the church who are divorced on unjustifiable 
grounds or who are the guilty party in a divorce action 
must be brought to a confession of sin and a sincere 
repentance; and finally, where such members refuse to 
repent and confess and give evidence of a change of 
heart and life they must ultimately be removed from the 
church. 

In dealing with members of the church who are con- 
templating a divorce, the pastor should do his best to 
effect a reconciliation. He should seek a reconciliation 
despite the fact that the grounds for divorce may be 
justifiable. Here it becomes the pastor’s duty to show 
that the ideal still is marriage terminated only by death, 
and that, though the Word of God does permit divorce 
in some cases, forgiveness and restoration, by which the 
marriage relation and the family unit can be retained, 
are much to be desired. 

Once the divorce has taken place and there seems to 
be no way of ever bringing the parties together again, 
the consistory and the pastor must decide about the guilt 
and innocence of the parties, if this has not already been 
done. In some cases this is comparatively easy, in others 
extremely difficult. The strangeness and variation of 
grounds upon which different states grant divorce com- 
plicate this problem in many cases. I have found that 
both in attempting reconciliation before divorce and in 
attempting to establish innocence or guilt after the 
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divorce, a conference with the lawyers who have been 
consulted or who have handled the divorce case is very 
helpful. Usually they are most cordial and co-operative. 

In working with a guilty party one should proceed 
slowly. Extreme patience is usually needed to remain 
thoroughly Christian in dealing with an offender. There 
must be sympathetic understanding. The struggles of 
sin in the human soul are usually terrific and the evil 
side is frequently bolstered by unchristian friends who 
make the offender's return to truth and righteousness 
even more difficult. Harshness and censoriousness seldom 
convert a sinner. Yet, in and through it all we should 
remain firm and unwavering, and abide by the stand of 
the Scriptures and the Church. Nothing less is our 
promise to God! 


The pastor faces still another aspect of the divorce 
problem in our community life when he is asked to 
unite in marriage one or two persons who have been 
divorced. Here again the pastor must proceed with 
extreme caution. It is at this point that a premarriage 
conference with the couple becomes both necessary and 
advantageous. And let me add that my experience has 
shown that premarriage conferences are so essential that 
I personally refuse to marry any couple who will not 
come and sit down with me for approximately one hour 
of counselling. The subject matter of such counselling 
will comprise the latter part of this article. But to return 
to the matter of counselling divorced persons who apply 
for marriage—it is wise in the very first conversation 
with such individuals (as with all whose marital status 
is not certainly known) to ask if this is a first marriage. 
And if it is not, the circumstances terminating the pre- 
vious marriage or marriages, as the case may be, should 
be investigated. This is the opportune time to set an 
hour for the premarriage counselling. I have found in 
my limited experience that this procedure will save the 
pastor a great deal of time and trouble. For most fre- 
quently those who know in their hearts that they have 
no reasonable grounds upon which to expect a Christian 
pastor to marry them either will cancel the appointment 
which they have accepted or will fail to show up for the 
conference. Sometimes the answer to that first question 
will immediately reveal circumstances that make the 
pastor’s answer very clear, as was my experience when 
a couple of about forty-five years of age answered that 
this was to be his fourth marriage and her third with 
only one of the previous ones terminated by death and 
in addition she had lived with still another man as a 
commonlaw wife for three years. Obviously this was 
one wedding I did not perform. 


In this premarriage conference with the couple of 
whom one or both have been divorced it is possible for 
the pastor to be informed of the background and secure 
names of references who can be consulted in order that 
the pastor may determine whether the applicants are 


_ innocent parties and as such are entitled to his services, 


or guilty and thus not deserving. Here, too, a pastor 
must proceed carefully and with wisdom and sympathy. 
He will not needlessly give offense if he does so, nor 
will he likely violate the teachings of Scripture about 
remarriage. One point to ascertain in case of a divorce 
is whether the divorced person is still living or has died. 
He may get a strange answer to his question as did 
one of our pastors who asked a woman who came to him 


for a second marriage, “Your husband, I presume, has 
passed away?” “No,” she replied rather slowly and then 
added hastily, “But the last time I heard of him he was 
desperately sick.” Obviously if there has been a-divorce 
and one of the parties to that divorce has passed away 
after the divorce, the other party is free. God has over- 
tuled their sin and mistake. But it is only by making 
inquiry that one can be sure that he is right in making 
his ultimate decision. Frequently one will find that he 
cannot, consistently with his principles, marry the couple 
who have come, because he cannot establish their in- 
nocence. But the pastor will be far ahead for having 
had the conference with the couple involved for he can 
far more adequately explain his position and his in- 
ability to comply with their request in such a conference 
than he zm in any other way. Sometimes one will 
find such complicated circumstances that he will feel 
moved to tell them frankly that they should seek a civil 
ceremony rather than a religious one. But even in such 
cases I have found that, while the couple may not like 
the decision you arrive at, they, nevertheless, feel that 
they have been fairly and courteously treated, which is a 
great asset in maintaining one’s place of honor and 
influence in the life of any community. 


If the result of this conference shows that there is no 
legitimate barrier to the union of the two individuals, 
then by all means we should perform the ceremony for 
them at the appointed time. Having done this, if the 
newly established home is in our community, we must 
give this home very careful pastoral attention during the 
first few years of married life. We will find many op- 
portunities for helping the couple in living a life to the 
glory of God. 


There remains for our consideration, however, a far 
greater field in which we as pastors can do much for the 
strengthening of marriage and the lessening of divorce. 
That field is the preparation of individuals for marriage. 
It is here that the old adage again holds true, “‘An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” We do well to 
remember that there is no school for marriage better 
than the school of experience. We must, therefore, give 
our young people the opportunity to enter marriage as 
thoroughly trained for its obligations as they would be 
for any other career. We are told that 88% of the 
second marriages of divorced individuals are definitely 
more successful and happier than the first. Our job, 
then, is to train our young people so that they will be 
prepared for marriage when it comes. 


There must be both an indirect and a direct prepara- 
tion for matrimony. The indirect preparation must and 
can be carried on throughout our ministry from the 
pulpit and in the classroom. The exaltation of the 
family, the marriage vows, the privilege of motherhood 
and fatherhood, the glory of a newborn babe and a 
host of other Christian ideas and concepts must be pre- 
sented to the minds of young and old again and again. 
But there is a danger that the indirect preparation for 
marriage will remain rather vague and impersonal. 
Certainly, therefore, it is imperative that the pastor defi- 
nitely teach the boys and girls of the Sunday School, the 
Bible Classes, the Christian Endeavor Societies, and 
any other young people’s groups some of the greatly 
needed lessons about marriage. Surely this instruction 
must begin not later than the ten-year age level, and, if 
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possible, sooner. Unless some of these necessary truths 
are ingrained into the thinking of our Christian youth 
before the experience of romance begins, it will be too 
late. Many are the pastors and parents who on the 
wedding day of some young person have wished that 
they could roll back the wheels of time and inject some 
teachings about marriage which now are going un- 
heeded. 


Particularly is this true about the dangers of mixed 
marriage with unbelievers or with those of alien faiths. 
The time to teach young people about the dangers of 
such unions is while they are still boys and girls. It is 
too late in most cases to warn a young man or young 
woman after he has fallen in love with some one of 
Roman Catholic or uncongenial faith or of no faith at 
all. The Bible is replete with examples of the sin and 
unhappiness which result from such unions. The stories 
of Samson, Ahab, Solomon and of others will provide 
the pastor with ample material with which to get some 
of these great lessons across. And let us never pass one 
of these stories in Bible class or any other group with- 
out taking ten or fifteen minutes of the lesson time not 
only to point out the lessons pertaining to marriage but 
actually to stress and emphasize these lessons. 

The older the age group, the more one can and must 
intensify these teachings. For instance, when the young 
people reach the dating stage of life, we should lay 
stress upon the matter of the selection of companions 
for dates. Our young people would be well advised not 
to date indiscriminately. “Bad companions corrupt good 
morals” is excellent advice for every boy and girl who 
feel the yearnings for boy or girl companionship, and 
nowhere is this more true than in the lives of youth 
passing through life’s mating period. If every youth 
were careful in selecting his companions now, he would 
likely avoid making a poor choice of a life mate later. 
Then, too, pastors must and can do a great deal about 
guiding the boys and girls, who begin to date, away 
from the errors and pitfalls of many prevailing local cus- 
toms of courtship. I am firmly convinced that we would 
save our youth, their parents, our consistories and our- 
selves a great deal of trouble and sorrow if we as pas- 
tors would take up the matters of courtship practices and 
customs with both the youth and their parents. Particu- 
larly in some sections of our church there are customs 
which are anything but Christian and lead to anything 
but Christian results. For instance, this may well be 
stressed in many churches, that courtship should begin 
and end in church or in the home, but never on the 
Street. 

Here also is the time to point out the advantages of 
marrying within one’s cultural level. Surely one will 
need to make clear that the greater the area of mutual 
interest the greater the assurance of mutual happiness. 
Strong positive Scriptural teachings about the beauty, 
glory and permanence of marriage should constantly be 
stressed. These teachings may be re-enforced by stress- 
ing the unglamorous side of divorce. For instance, we 
can strengthen the concept of the glory of two lives 
molded into an unending life companionship and the 
achievements of such an experience by showing that di- 
vorce at its very best is evidence of failure, It plainly 
indicates that here are two individuals who could not 
succeed together. The great idea of. marriage as God’s 


plan for two lives must be woven into the very fabric 
of youth’s thinking. We can point out with Dr. Wm. 
Evans, that on the subject of divorce “It is not what 
the courts of the land allow that settles the matter. God 
has something to say about it too.’"' Let it also be said 
that no man need think that by paying alimony he can 
cover his sin of divorce. 

Turning now to the consideration of the direct prep- 
aration of a couple for their marriage let us be reminded 
that this can be best done in a premarital conference 
between the pastor and the couple. This conference 
should be given ample time and held some time within 
a month prior to the wedding and within the seclusion 
of the pastor’s study where there may be a confidential 
and intimate conference. 

The approach must be from the highest spiritual 
level. I believe it is Paul Scherer, in one of his books, 
who makes a plea for great preaching, as he cries, 
“Put the horizons of God around every text.” This is 
what we as men of God must do for each couple who 
approaches the threshold of married life. We must throw 
the very ‘Horizons of God” around this experience for 
them. And so we can begin by reminding them of the 
spiritual origin of the marriage institution. Let them 
see anew that it is not an institution of human origin re- 
sulting from human experimentation; but that in the 
dawn of history God conceived it as necessary for the 
full development of the human personality, God or- 
dained it as basic to the welfare of the human race, and 
God blessed it as the avenue of approach to the maxi- 
mum of human happiness. It is an institution of God, 
holy, pure and undefiled. Marriage is, therefore, a holy 
life-long matter, terminable only by death. Divorce 
must never be considered even as a remote possibility. 
For divorce is always evidence of sin. It is the empha- 
sis upon self and not the consideration of the other 
that ruins marriage. It is lust, not love, that crowds the 
dockets of the divorce courts. 

Every young couple must be shown, therefore, that it 
is absolutely essential to their personal happiness and 
lasting union that they establish a Christian home. The 
finest beginning that they can possibly make is to kneel 
together at the first opportunity when they are all alone, 
and in prayer ask God’s blessing upon their wedded 
life together. 


When the honeymoon is over and they begin to face 
the responsibilities of life together, a family altar must 
be set up as the citadel of the home. The art of praying 
together and reading God’s word together must be 
learned immediately. The Bible should be given a cen- 
tral place in the new home. Definite periods. of Bible 
reading, meditation and study should be provided for, 
when man and wife together seek counsel and encout- 
agement from the sacred page. 

The new home must be tied very securely to the 
church and her activities. Therefore, it is imperative 
that the pastor call at the home just as soon after the 
honeymoon as possible to invite them to the worship 
and work of the church. They will need the spiritual 
resources which the church provides if they are to live 
unselfishly. He will impress upon them, therefore, the 
necessity of coming to worship together, not just as 
individuals but as man and wife. For there they will 
find help. The strength is there, a strength that is 
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singularly the church’s own. 

Another area of life and activity which should be cov- 
ered in this premarital conference is that pertaining to 
the social life of the couple. Marriage does not end all 
social relations but it does change many of them. 
Couples must be made to realize that from then on they 
will be living together and that means doing things to- 
gether. Therefore, let them be thoughtful to plan some 
social activities together so that there is a common ex- 
perience in the social life. On the other hand each 
should be allowed a measure of freedom. The husband 
should be allowed some time to spend with his friends 
while the wife should be accorded the same privilege. 

Moreover, they must never forget that, though they 
are married, they should continue to court each other. 
Never has one the right to forget the care of his person. 
Neither the husband nor the wife should become sloven- 
ly just because they are married. A little gift, a remem- 
brance of birthdays or anniversaries, a compliment about 
the meals or the wife’s personal appearance goes a long 
way in making the pathway smooth and beautiful. The 
courtship of the married will differ some from that of 
the unmarried, to be sure; but blessed the man and 
wife who as lifetime partners never cease to court each 
other. 

The utter necessity for careful attention to one’s per- 
son after marriage arises from the physical unity matri- 
mony bestows upon lovers. In the early years of mar- 
riage this physical union plays a tremendously important 
part in the happiness and success of the marriage. 
Therefore, no pastor has a right to allow any two indi- 
viduals to be joined in marriage without making avail- 
able to them the information which will help them to 
lift this physical union to the high and holy level on 
which God placed it. For, if this union is used in the 
Christian sense of the word, it can lead to an ideal con- 


summation of wedlock. If misused in a sordid or even 
selfish way it may well become the rock of ruin on 
which the ship of matrimony founders. “The only way 
in which they can even begin adequately to demon- 
strate to each other the completeness of their inner har- 
mony is through an equally complete union of body. . . . 
Marriage should always be a spiritual adventure, its 
lovely mystery of the physical union never fully revealed 
and its promises ever new.”’2 


In this conference the pastor must place in the hands 
of the couple literature which will make it possible for 
them to become truly one flesh. There is no one who 
can better “Throw the Horizons of God” around this 
act of marriage than the pastor. Let him see to it that 
he fulfills his responsibility at this point. Here, /et 
nothing be taken for granted. 


The premarital conference can be beautifully closed 
as one shows the couple that the greatest enemy to mar- 
ried bliss is selfishness, and that the only known cure for 
selfishness is the enthronement of Christ within the 
heart and the home. For there is no adjustment which 
marriage requires for individuals which a little practical 
Christianity cannot make possible. And if we are to 
assure them of happiness in the greatest adventure of 
life, we shall have to show them, in the words of Dr. 
F. Olert, that from now on it’s 


“Each for the Other and Both for God.” 


1. The Right and Wrong in Divorce and Remarriage, Grand 
Rapids: 1946, p. 16. 

2. Frederick W. Brink, This Man and This Woman, New 
York: 1948, pp. 44-45. 


The reader interested in further study may consult E. R. 
Groves, Conserving Marriage and ihe Family, New York: 1944. 


‘The Old Latin Versions 


HENRY VooGp 


HE TERM Old Latin signifies all the early Latin 
ici of the Bible which are previous to the 
Vulgate, of whatever date the manuscript fragments or 
Patristic citations may be which contain them, or in 
whatever country they were current. Stated more con- 
cisely, the term denotes the Latin versions which existed 
previous to, or independent of, the great Latin revision 
(the Vulgate) made by Jerome at the close of the fourth 
century. These Old Latin texts are all translations made 
from the Greek. 

From the very beginning the obligation has rested 
upon the forces of Christianity to make known to all 
mankind the Holy Scriptures containing the divine 
revelation of salvation and life eternal. Accordingly, 
wherever the first Christian evangelists carried the gospel 
beyond the pale of the Greek quar, world one of the 
first requirements of their work was to give the newly 
evangelized peoples the record of God’s revelation in 
their mother tongue. It was through the Septuagint 
(LXX) translation of the Old Testament that the great 
truths of redemption first became known to the Greek 
and Roman world. Not long afterward, the Old Greek 


was followed by the Latin versions of the Bible. Old 
Latin translations were prevalent before the close of the 
second century. 

The main worth of the Old Latin versions today is 
their critical value as authorities for the underlying 
Greek texts. For the student of the Septuagint the study 
of the Old Latin is important inasmuch as it casts light 
on the condition of the Greek text in the second and 
third centuries after Christ; that is, it enables one to 
determine, in many instances, the pre-Origenian reading 
of the Septuagint passages. Our great Greek uncial 
manuscripts reach no further back than the fourth 
century, whereas in the Old Latin we have evidence 
reaching back to the second century. Until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century the critical importance of 
the Old Latin versions was not sufficiently recognized ; 
but the rapid developments in the science of textual 
criticism in the present day are bringing into view the 
unique value of the Old Latin, which consists primarily 
in its high antiquity on the one hand and its extra- 
ordinary faithfulness to the text which it translates on 
the other. The latter characteristic of the Old Latin has 
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never been disputed and as to the former, the Old Latin 
version of the Old Testament was used extensively by 
Cyprian (c. 200-258), Bishop of Carthage, and it cer- 
tainly represents the text of manuscripts earlier than the 
time of Origen (185-254). 

In this article our thought will be, focused upon two 
interesting questions in the study of the Old Latin: 
first, how many Old Latin translations were made of the 
Bible and second, what are the affinities of the Old 
Latin, that is, from what Greek manuscript, or group of 
manuscripts, were the Old Latin translations made. The 
conclusions drawn are made on the basis of a critical 
and comparative study of the Old Latin texts extant 
for the First Book of Samuel. It is necessary to preface 
a consideration of these questions by noting the sources 
that are available in making a critical study of the Old 
Latin. The extant Old Latin sources are two, namely, 
manuscript fragments and Patristic citations. Since to 
formulate any hypothesis in the realm of lower criticism 
it is necessary to compile the evidence from all extant 
sources and to make definite comparisons, use must be 
made of both of these sources to come to any definite 
conclusions. The manuscript fragments are not connect- 
ed with localities and dates by sufficiently accurate tradi- 
tions and hence, it is only by carefully studying the 
quotations of the ecclesiastical writers, of whom we 
know where and when they wrote, that any fixed criteria 
can be found for determining the provenance of the 
Old Latin texts. Any reading in a Church writer has the 
great advantage that it is, by its connections with the 
author, definitely dated as well as placed geographically. 

The question as to whether there were one, two or 
several original translations made of the Bible is one that 
has long been debated. In considering this problem it is 
important to note that no one has ever argued that one 
type of Old Latin text, whether Old Testament or New 
Testament, presents itself in the Latin manuscripts of 
Latin Fathers from the time of Tertullian onward 
(c. 150-220). In other words, even those who main- 
tain that one original version lies at the basis of all 
subsequent Old Latin texts are quite willing to admit 
the existence of various recensions of that version, made 
at different times and in different countries. In support 
of the position that there was more than one translation 
of the Bible into Latin, the Patristic evidence of Augus- 
tine (354-430) and Jerome (340-420) is significant. 
In a study of their writings there is little doubt but that 
they believed in the existence of several Latin transla- 
tions. Augustine refers to the discrepancies that existed 
between them and Jerome complains that the variations 
in the Old Latin texts go so far that none resembles the 
other. 

In the case of the New Testament, B. J. Westcott and 
F. J. A. Hort maintained that there was “some justifica- 
tion for the alternative view that Italy had an indigenous 
version of her own, not less original than the African,” 
and where both types of text existed, they were dis- 
tinguished by the designations ‘‘African Latin’ and 
“European Latin,” applying the term “Italian” to the 
later revisions of the European text. The classification of 
the Old Latin authorities for the Old Testament is less 
advanced than that of the New Testament, due primarily 
to the fact that a thorough analysis of the oun sources 
which underlie the Old Latin texts for the’ Old Testa- 
ment has been neglected. In such a critical study of the 
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Old Latin texts extant for the First Book of Samuel, 
however, it is evident that the classification proceeds on 
the same general terms as in the New Testament. The 
Old Latin texts extant for this book in the Old Testa- 
ment represent both Afra and Itala readings. Further- 
more, these Afra texts on the one hand and the Itala 
texts on the other represent independent Latin transla- 
tions based upon different Greek text traditions. Indica- 
tion is also given of a possible third stratum in the Old 
Latin, this third stratum being revealed in the citations 
of Jerome. The Old Latin text of this great Church 
writer does not conform to either the Afra or Itala group 
and so indication is given here of a possible third inde- 
pendent Old Latin translation. 

The Old Latin versions do not, as a rule, possess an 
independent value for the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament for they were not made directly from the 
Hebrew text, but were based upon the Old Greek. Since 
the extant parts of the Old Latin for the First Book of 
Samuel show that there existed different translations 
and recensions, our thought is now focused upon an 
investigation of how these translations are related to one 
another and upon what manuscripts, or group of manu- 
scripts, they are based. From a study of the text of the 
First Book of Samuel it appears that the Itala in that 
particular book is based upon the Old Greek of Codex 
B and its family; the Afra comes from a type related 
to the Lucianic or Syrian text tradition. 

To enhance the meaning of this last statement a word 
of explanation is demanded as concerns the Greek text 
of Lucian. The Lucianic recension is a distinct Greek 
text which presents numerous problems. Lucian was a 
priest of the Church of Antioch who suffered martyrdom 
at Nicomedia about 312, and, in the words of 
S. R. Driver, the great importance of his recension in 
the criticism of the Old Testament is the fact that it 
“embodies renderings not found in other manuscripts of 
the Septuagint, which presupposes a Hebrew original 
self-evidently superior in the passages concerned to the 
existing Massoretic text.” Of great importance in the 
present discussion is the relation of the Old Latin texts 
to the Lucianic recension. The Old Latin of the Afra 
texts for the First Book of Samuel is predominantly in 
agreement with the Lucianic text tradition, the most 
characteristic feature of the citations being the many 
correlations with the Lucianic minuscules. Since the 
date of the Lucianic recension is approximately a century 
or a century and a half later than the date of the Afra 
texts, the presence of these Lucianic agreements in the 
Afra readings gives evidence that these Old Latin cita- 
tions reflect an Old Greek source which was basic to 
both the Afra texts and the recension of Lucian. Thus, 
a conclusion which comes as a result of a study of the 
Old Latin texts and their affinities is that the Lucianic 
recension and the Afra texts preserve extensive traces 
of an Ur-Lucianic Greek text that was influenced by a 
Hebrew text different from the Massoretic tradition 
(text of the Old Testament). This Hebrew text may 
be regarded as having been prevalent originally in ot 
about Antioch and thus may be termed Syrian or Anti- 
ochian. Therefore, for an explanation of the close rela- 
tionship between the Lucianic recension and the Old 
Latin texts of the African Fathers, the conclusion is that 
there existed an Ur-Lucianic Greek text which was an 
Old Greek text revised upon the basis of the Antiochian 
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Hebrew text tradition; this Ur-Lucianic text was basic to 
both the Lucianic recension and the Old Latin of the 
Afra texts. 


The study of the Greek that underlies the Afra texts 
directs attention toward Syria as the homeland of the 
Afra text tradition since the Lucianic affinities definitely 
favor the province of Syria as the probable birthplace of 
the Afra. This Syrian text tradition early made its way 
from Syria to the West and was extensively used by the 
African Church Fathers. This conclusion is also held by 
J. A. Montgomery in his critical study of the book of 
Daniel, who adds, in support of this theory, that direct 
connections of the West with Syria must be allowed. 
Montgomery observes further that Irenaeus came from 
Asia Minor and it is probable that Hippolytus also came 
from the East. The problem is accordingly connected 
with that of the Western readings in New Testament 
text criticism. Sanday has suggested that the text of the 
New Testament in Old Latin and Syriac came from 
Antioch. 


While the Lucianic affinities are seen to be the charac- 
teristic features of the Afra texts, in the Itala citations 
the affinities with the Old Greek of Codex B and its 
family are predominant. In view of this observation, 


the origin of the Itala texts demands a separate treat- 
ment. As the profusion of Lucianic elements in the Afra 
texts is evidence of the Syrian origin of the Afra, so the 
numerous agreements with the Old Greek of Codex B 
and its family in the readings of the Itala group may be 
taken as evidence for the Egyptian origin of the Itala. 
The original translation of the Itala may have been made 
somewhere in Europe, possibly in Rome; but the Greek 
text upon which the translation was based was apparent- 
ly derived from Egypt. ‘ 

We may note in concluding this article that a critical 
and comparative study of the Old Latin texts even for 
one book of the Old Testament, such as the First Book 
of Samuel, yields important and definite results in the 
field of Old Latin studies. Evidence is given that there 
existed at least two independent Old Latin translations 
(Afra and Itala) of the Bible and possibly three. The 
Afra texts represent the Lucianic or Syrian Greek text 
tradition; this favors the province of Syria as the birth- 
place of the Afra readings. The Itala texts in the Old 
Latin exhibit the Old Greek text tradition represented 
by Codex B and its family; this may be taken as evi- 
dence for the Egyptian origin of the Itala, since Egypt 
was the fret of the B-type of Old Greek text 
tradition. 


Seminary Hishlishts 


Dr. Otto Piper was a guest on the seminary campus 
the second week of March. Dr. Piper, professor 
at Princeton Seminary since 1937, spoke to college and 
seminary groups on various phases of theological inter- 
est. On March 14 he lectured at the seminary on ‘‘Faith 
and Ethics.” 


The pros and cons of the parochial school movement 
within America formed the basis for an invigorating 
discussion at the Adelphic meeting of March 22. The 
meeting was led by Senior J. Edward Hibma. 


The attention of student body and faculty alike was 
recently focused upon the newly discovered Jerusalem 
manuscript of the Book of Isaiah. The immediate oc- 
casion for such attention was the presence on the campus 
of Dr. John C. Trever, one of the persons who shared 
in the discovery of the ancient Hebrew scroll. Dr. 
Trever is presently associated with the International 
Council of Religious Education. In addition to giving 
fascinating sidelights on the discovery of the manu- 
script, Dr. Trever interpreted the work of the Standard 
Bible Committee, which is preparing the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Old Testament. 


Two lectures by the Rev. Senji Tsuru, principal of 
Ferris Seminary, Yokohama, Japan, highlighted semin- 
ary activity during the first week of April. Mr. Tsuru 
is in America by invitation of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of our Church. 


The Rev. J. Kenneth Hoffmaster, pastor of First 
Methodist Church, Holland, imparted pertinent hints 
and shared with us the benefits of his specialized back- 
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ground when he spoke to the Adelphic Society on April 
5. The topic was “The Pastor and Social Problems.” 


Faculty and students bade farewell, on April 6, to 
Mr. Arend J. Nijk, ’49, who took his leave from us to 
return to the Netherlands. Other guest students who 
will be sailing for their homeland within a few months 
are Mr. Roelof van Reenen, ’49, and Mr. Karel Han- 
hart, 


On April 19 the Rev. Ralph Heynen, pastor at Pine 
Rest Sanitorium, was the speaker at the regular Adelphic 
meeting. Mr. Heynen showed a film and supplemented 
it by remarks from his own experiences as a Christian 
pastor at Pine Rest. 


The regular weekly meetings of the Adelphic Society 
were fittingly climaxed on April 26 when Miss Margaret 
Van Raden, seminary librarian, presented a review of the 


book “The Sky Is Red.” 


Dr. Harty J. Hager, ’24, pastor of Bethany Church, 
Chicago, left a definite challenge to the student body 
when he reported on his recent trip to our foreign 
mission fields. 


Members of the senior class, their wives, and friends 
were the guests at a faculty dinner on April 22 at the 
American Legion Memorial Park; near Holland. Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Tysse of Holland showed a devotional 
picture and a film depicting scenic views. 


The annual Spring Banquet was held on Friday, May 
6, at the Beechwood Church, near Holland. Faculty 
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members, students, and friends met together to celebrate 
the festive occasion. 


Already well on its way towards becoming a tradi- 
tional affair, the second annual spring retreat is sched- 
uled for Monday, May 16, at Camp Geneva. This 
outing will serve both as a day of fellowship and an 
appropriate send-off for the students to their churches 
and summer appointments. A picnic supper for the 
rings seminary group and their families will finish the 

ay. 


Commencement excercises will be held Tuesday, May 
17. The traditional alumni gathering will be held at 
Trinity Church, Holland, in the afternoon. At five-thirty 
P.M. the alumni dinner is scheduled. The sixty-fourth 
annual commencement excercises will be conducted at 
Hope Memorial Chapel at eight P.M. The commence- 
ment speaker will be Dr. James W. Clarke, pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


A survey of the calls promised to members of the 
graduating class reveals that the seniors will be distribu- 
ted over a wide area of the Reformed Church in Ameri- 
ca. Following is the list of seniors and their assign- 
ments: 

Mr. James Bos—Church at Three Oaks, Michigan. 

Mr. Bernard Brunsting—First Church, Grand Haven, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Harry Buis—New Mission Field, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Gerald Dykstra—Clymer Hill Church, Clymer, 
New York. 

Mr. C. Norris Fischer—Faith Community Church, 
Stickney, Illinois. 

Mr. Robert Hector—Slayton Church, Slayton, Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. John E. Hibma—Corinth Church, Byron Center, 
Michigan. 


Mr. John Janssen—Newton, Zion Church, Erie, IIli- 
nois. 

Mr. William Kroon—Church at Casnovia, Michigan. 

Mr. Fred Ligtenberg—Church at South Blendon, 
Michigan. 

Mr. John Maassen—Church at Palmyra, New York. 

Mr. James Muddle—First Church, Marion, New 
York. 

Mr. Claude Romence—Unassigned. 

Mr. Gordon Van Oostenburg—Church at New Era, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Gideon Wolbrink—Litchville and North Marion 
Churches, Litchville, North Dakota. 


Writers in this Issue 


The symposium on “Marriage and Divorce” is given 
by Herbert S. Van Wyk, ’35, Professor of Bible at 
Central College, Pella, lowa; William Goulooze, member 
of the Seminary faculty; and Howard Glenn Teusink, 
’40, pastor of Bethel Church, Sheldon, Iowa. 


Henry Voogd, ’44, member of Hope College faculty, 
presents a digest of his doctoral dissertation, A Critical 
and Comparative Study of the Old Latin Texts of First 
Samuel. 

Gideon Wolbrink and Gordon Van Oostenburg are 
members of the senior class. ; 

Henry J. Ten Clay, ’42, is pastor of our Church at 
Grandville, Michigan. 

Clarence P. Dame, 16, is pastor of Second Church, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Henry D. Ter Keurst, ’18, is pastor of Trinity Church, 
Holland, Michigan. 


Book Reviews 


Preaching from the Psalms, by Kyle M. Yates. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. xi—203. $2.00. 

Through the centuries many a child of God has been attended 
on life’s pilgrimage by favorite passages from the Psalms. Here 
are thoughts that have lived again and again in the hearts of 
men everywhere. Countless souls have been quickened and 
renewed by drinking of these refreshing streams. As in the 
past so no less do these inspired songs speak in the present. 
Timelessness is written in their very marrow. Light and strength 
continue to flow forth through these verses for all who are 
responsive to them. No despair is too deep, no remorse too 
great, and no fear too distressful to lie beyond their touch. 

In Preaching from the Psalms Dr. Yates renders the reader 
a distinct service in helping him to receive more fully the 
strength of the message of the Psalms. As the title indicates 
the book was written especially for ministers, but there is no 
doubt in the mind of the writer that laymen will read it with 
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equal appreciation. The approach is devotional throughout. 
The thoughts are for the heart, the heart of the reader first of 
all. Questions that call for a personal response probe into the 
thinking of the reader at frequent intervals. 

In the course of the book the author examines twenty Psalms 
in as many chapters. (Forty-two and forty-three are treated as 
a unit). In this selection are the more familiar ones, most of 
the old favorites finding a place. Each chapter is organized 
along much the same pattern. The first part of about a page 
in length is devoted to introducing the reader to the nature of 
the Psalm, preparing the heart for a sympathetic response to 
the thought of the psalmist. At this point the Psalm is some- 
times placed in a particular setting in order to capture more 
forcefully the message which it pours forth. Then follows the 
treatment of the Psalm, generally according to three or four 
divisions. These divisions are very helpful as are also the 
subject-titles at the heading of each chapter. In the course of 
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the discussion frequent reference is made to parallel passages 
or parallel thoughts of Scripture. Illustrative material in the 
form of stanzas from hymns and little anecdotes from life add 
much to the richness of the content. 

Questions of text, date, and authorship are not a part of 
Dr. Yates’ presentation: Since the book is devotional and 
sermonic in form, matters of introduction are rightly considered 
beyond the author’s scope. The minister will want to supple- 
ment his preparation with materials more critical in nature. 
In those cases where Dr. Yates feels the authorship of the 
Psalm to belong to David he simply refers to it as such. Often 
in these instances he will also reconstruct the setting in terms 
of David’s experience. The whole book reflects a thoroughly 
evangelical point of view. 

The importance of the message of the Psalms for today is 
evident. Here is the peace for heart and life for want of which 
so many are desperate. The tempo of the twentieth century 
places a stress upon the individual beyond human endurance. 
Confronting life realistically is very disturbing. When resources 
fail escape is sought by living on a superficial level. This is 
dangerous. It jeopardizes the individual and, in turn, all of 
society. The psalmist faced life with a realism that was 
genuine. In every circumstance he experienced the blessedness 
of being able to draw upon the unlimited resources of God. 
In the deepest experiences the life of trust and faith proved 
abundantly adequate. He was charged with the realization that 
all of life is lived in the presence of God. Fellowship with 
God was his joy and crown. 

Preaching from the Psalms will help the minister to claim 
afresh the message of these sacred songs for himself and for 
his people. A few quotations may help to _ illustrate this. 
“When he is pardoned and made clean, he begs that joy and 
gladness may be his portion again. It is pathetic to hear the 
mighty David begging God to bring back the old joy to his 
saddened heart. Sin had taken the music out of his life. . . . 
It will be a new day for him when he can hear the heavenly 
music in his own soul again. Has it occurred to you that such 
a prayer would be preposterous anywhere except at the throne 
of God? He alone can restore the music to the soul” (Psalm 
51). From Psalm 1: “The psalmist uncovers the reverse side 
of the canvas now and reveals to us a striking contrast. The 
man who has willed to live by his own will instead of by the 
will of God stands before us as the exact opposite of the 
godly man on the other side. We now see the character, the 
conduct, and destiny of a man who chose to keep God out of 
his life. He is not a tree that can defy the storm and continue 
to grow, to bear fruit, to abide in rich beauty, but a bit of 
worthless chaff that is not only worthless but utterly helpless 
before the fury of the same storm that blew upon the tree.” 


These are no more than representative quotations of the same * 


quality with which the book abounds. The message of the 
Psalms is as important and as vital as it ever was. Dr. Yates’ 
Preaching from the Psalms can surely be recommended for 
treading by all who seek a greater portion of the peace and 
strength of the psalmist for their own life. To the minister 
it will have a double value. 

— GIDEON WOLBRINK. 


What Say the Prophets? by George H. Mennenga, 
New York: Reformed Church in America, 1948. Pp. 
136. $1.50. 

The author of this excellent little book, who is Professor of 
English Bible and Missions at the Seminary, must be commend- 
ed for undertaking such a tremendous task as this of making 
a treatment of the Old Testament prophets readable, under- 
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standable, and enjoyable to the popular mind, both adult and 
youth. Evidently the key to his success is that he has looked 
at and studied each prophet and his message with the experi- 
ence of a scholar, but through the eyes of a practical teacher. 

The very title of this 136 page book insistently calls us to 
see that the prophets have something to say that is not of 
themselves, a message that must be delivered even though often 
unpleasant, a light for our time even though from the ancient 
past, and a Messiah to be presented to a dying world. In grand 
panorama the book allows to pass before us the great prophets 
of Scripture, classifying by date and period the four oral 
prophets, the four major writing prophets and the twelve minor 
writing prophets. The order in which these prophets are 
treated is chronological rather than according to the order 
of the canon. 

The book is designed for young people as a course of study 
in the Old Testament prophets. Every pastor knows well how 
he has needed such a course on those great but little-known 
books. Each prophet is presented in his historical background 
with scholarly accuracy, but unusual brevity. In each case the 
political, social, and moral conditions are described, a knowledge 
of which is so necessary to a good understanding of the pro- 
phet. In a concise manner he points out the factors which make 
the prophet’s message so urgently needed. In the face of that 
need the author shows how God’s prophet dramatically speaks 
for his God with ‘Thus saith the Lord.” At the close of each 
lesson (each lesson deals with one prophet) there are suggested 
review questions, covering the key points of the material in the 
text, and also a list of practical discussion questions. These 
are designed to show how the prophet’s message answers the 
questions of our own lives and personal experiences. 

In order to encourage the student’s use of the Bible itself, 
as well as this book, the author has footnoted it with chapters 
and verses of the Bible. The teacher may require that the 
student write out his answers to the review questions, thus pro- 
moting the student’s use and study of the Bible itself. 

Among other heart-warming aspects of this book is the way 
in which the author lovingly and from his own faith points 
out how the Messiah is revealed by these great prophets. The 
historic conservative position is, of course, maintained through- 
out with positive unquestioning diligence. 

Those who have sat at Dr. Mennenga’s feet as students can 
rejoicingly carry forth the message of this book in teaching 
and in spirit. Those not so privileged will, nonetheless, put the 
teaching and the spirit of this book to good use. We thank 
God for this fine textbook at this time on these great prophets. 
Enthusiastic endorsements are coming in from others who are 
using the book. Surely this is an answer to the general need 
for a course of Bible study for young people. 

— Henry J. Ten Clay. 


Divine Lord and Saviour, by Albertus Pieters. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell, 1949. Pp. 187. $2.00. 

This is a book, according to the subtitle, on The Meaning 
and Method of Salvation. It tells us what the Bible teaches 
about man’s greatest need—salvation. The book is divided into 
two parts, in which the first part consisting of seven chapters 
is devoted to the answering of the question, “Why Any 
Saviour?” In this part the author answers the question put 
to him by a young Christian, “Why should faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ be the condition, and the only condition, of 
eternal salvation?” The author makes clear that the Bible 
teaches that Jesus Christ came here to save his people from 
their sins and that the early Church proclaimed Jesus as the 
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world’s Saviour. Since the Bible teaches that Jesus is man’s think that respectability and Christianity are synonymous. Th 
Saviour, the author considers the reliability of this Book — The title of the book, Divine Lord and Saviour, is like the thr 
which is perfectly logical. Man must be saved from sin—sin brief creedal statement of the Federal Council of the Churches the 
is to “disregard the ‘ought not’.” Let me quote, “We need of Christ in America. Little is said in this book about the has 
to be saved from sin, in its present manifestations, as a disease Lordship of Christ. Sometimes men accept Christ as Saviour lon, 
of the soul; in its juridical results, as bringing us into con- but fail to honor Him as Lord. Perhaps the author is planning kne 
demnation before God; and in its future prospects, as tending to write another book dealing more comprehensively with the dut 
to eternal woe” (p. 29). In our day the subject of sin is Lordship of Christ, a subject that is sometimes overlooked by his 
coming somewhat to the fore again; readers will find the some who proclaim Christ as Saviour. } but 
author's discussion on the evidence of depravity and sin and Ministers, consistorymen, Sunday School teachers, personal kno 
God’s indignation against sin and his punishment of sin most workers, and lay workers of all kinds will make a profitable I 
informative and timely. investment if they buy this book of one hundred eighty-seven bee 
The second part of the book bears the title, “Why This pages. By studying it they will appreciate more how much out! 
Saviour?” In twelve chapters our author answers this question. people need Jesus Christ, the world’s only Saviour and Lord. the 
In the first chapter of this part he discusses the records which And this knowledge should lead to action—to service and the 
tell the story of Jesus Christ and then there follows a chapter prayer and giving. Belief in man’s great need of salvation has Sch 
on Christ entitled, “We See Jesus.” In several delightful ever been a mighty motive in evangelization and missionary phe 
chapters he portrays the kind of a Saviour the Christian religion activity. sur; 
offers, viz., the Promised Saviour, the Sinless Saviour, the — CLARENCE P. DAME. 1 
Mighty Saviour, the Crucified Saviour, the Risen Saviour, the —————— he | 
Living, Reigning, Coming Saviour, and the Divine Saviour. Civilization on Trial, by Arnold ]. Toynbee, New that 
These chapters portray the Christ whose deeds and words are York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. vii—263. Chr 
recorded in the gospels and epistles of the New Testament. Hegel in his Philosophy of History describes the different Toy 
In the last three chapters the author tells us first how by kinds of historians: those who like Herodotus and Thucydides E 
faith this Saviour can become our personal Saviour and then record events and “treasure them up for immortality in the ty? 
he answers the question, “Does He Really Save?” in the temple of Mnemosyne;” those who like Livy fuse past events tian 
affirmative and in the last chapter he asserts that “There Is with their own spirit; the Pragmatic who see the Past a vir- Chr 
No Other’ according to the Scriptures; there is just one tual and persistent Present; the Higher Critics who examine ; _ tenc 
Saviour who can save man from his sins and he is Jesus the credibility and truth of historical narratives; the Philosophi- Dix 
Christ. The mind of the early church is revealed in the words cal who make the records of the past conform to or voice a T 
of Peter, “In none other is there salvation: for neither is there “tyrannous idea,” a priori. spir 
any other name under heaven, that is given among men, Arnold J. Toynbee, who has captured the attention of ceed 
whereby we must be saved’ (Acts 4:12). In this last chapter American, is a theological historian, like the great German | mur 
the writer compares the non-Christian religions with Christi- scholar, Schlegel. To Toynbee, “History passes over into 
anity and proves that none of these has a Saviour to present theology” —his own words. Historians become theological 
and offers no salvation. “Comparison of the offer of salvation when they see the drama of the centuries in the light of re- 
in the Bible through faith in Christ, with other systems, ligious faith and divine the deep underlying meanings that 
therefore, can result in no other conclusion than the one portend the ultimate purpose of the scheme of things entire; 


announced by St. Peter” (p. 183). The early Christians were and when from the objective consideration of events they delve .  attit 

so strongly missionary-minded because they believed what the into what is in the heart of man and by taking counsel of nize 

Bible teaches, that there is just one Saviour. Paul considered spiritual truth glimpse what human nature can become in the of fF 

himself to be a debtor both to Greeks and Barbarians simply historical drama in the making. zatic 

because he knew the Saviour outside of whom there is no Having penetrated deep into the dark forests of the Past, roug 

salvation. If all church members would really believe that there what does Toynbee see? “The Universe and all that therein is and 

is just one Saviour, much more work would be done to win —souls and bodies, experience and events—are in irreversible L 

people for Christ. movement through time-space.” And what does he hope to ther 

This is a logical book. Those of us who are acquainted gain? “A gleam of insight into the meaning of this mysterious | writ 

with the author personally know how logically his mind works. spectacle.” And to get that gleam of insight he opens theologi- ange 

And this book is thoroughly scriptural. The positions the cal doors and with David makes enquiry in His temple. | caus 

author assumes are proved from the Word of God. It is James A. Garfield, erstwhile president of the United States, scop 

hardly necessary to state that this book is soundly evangelical, said that ‘History is but the unrolled scroll of prophecy.” ther 

the truth it presents is the truth the historical Christian Church Toynbee in Civilization on Trial often steps into the role of toph 

has always presented when it was true to the Word of God. prophet and deigns to unroll the scroll to presage what is to hims 

A reader feels that the author is eager that all who read this come in the light of the eternal laws God has ordained. If | free 

book may know Jesus Christ as their own personal Saviour leaders of men, in all walks of life, would see what Toynbee | —_—_—work 

and Lord. Christ is his Saviour—and he wants him to be the sees, they would lead more wisely. | tunit 

Saviour of all men; his missionary zeal permeates the book. What, he asks, will the historians of 4000 years from now betw 

Personal salvation is strongly stressed in this book. And the be writing about the social unification of mankind ?—in which spon 

reason for this is that the fact of sin is recognized. In our he believes, and which he believes will come, and of which he impa 

day social salvation is a favorite subject of some preachers. believes the United Nations organization a promising portent. quot: 

3 It is perfectly proper to stress social salvation, but personal The historians 4000 years from now, he declares, will credit deen 
= salvation should not be excluded; it is basic. The author religion as the power that brought about the unification of —th 
practically ignores the fact of social salvation. The salvation mankind, and not economies or any other technics. Out 
e he discusses is primarily for the individual. It is most timely What is the greatest and most important work that can be He 
to stress this need again in these days when some people done in the world? The work that is spiritual and redemptive. way 
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- That is Toynbee’s belief and that very belief Schlegel preaches 


throughout his Philosophy of History. And Hegel too: “In 
the Christian religion God has revealed Himself—that is, he 
has given us to understand what He is; so that He is no 
longer a concealed or secret existence. And this possibility of 
knowing Him, thus afforded us, renders such knowledge a 
duty. God wishes no narrow-hearted souls or empty heads for 
his children; but those whose spirit is of itself indeed poor, 
but rich in the knowledge of Him; and who regard ‘this 
knowledge of God as the only valuable possession.” 

Is not such spiritual work very evanescent? No, says Toyn- 
bee. He finds that the works of artists and men of letters 
outlive the deeds of businessmen, soldiers and statesmen; that 
the poets and philosophers outrange the historians; but that 
the prophets and the saints overtop and outlast them all. So, 
Schweitzer, the missionary, will outlive Schweitzer, the philoso- 
pher; Schweitzer, the philosopher, will outlive Schweitzer, the 
surgeon and organist. 

Toynbee often mentions the “higher religions.” What does 
he mean? Is Christianity merely one of them? No. He declares 
that the “higher religions” will have their “culmination in 
Christianity.” Obviously, Christianity is the only religion to 
Toynbee. 

But have the religions a contribution to bring to Christiani- 
ty? Toynbee says: Yes—Islam, for instance, will free Chris- 
tianity of the idea of racialism. But there is no racialism in 
Christianity as such. There is, however, a racialism in Chris- 
tendom as there is between Isaac and Ishmael a kind of Mason- 
Dixon line even to this day. 

Toynbee is not as explicit as Schlegel was in stating that 
spiritual power is not residual in human nature but only pro- 
ceeds through the intervention of divine grace. He sees a 
mundane origin in the Roman Catholic Mass and the influences 
of the oriental mystery religions—Isis and Ashtar and Osiris 
worship—in Christianity even as Frazer did, the author of 
The Golden Bough, whose findings Charles Gore in his The 
Reconstruction of Belief fully examined. 

The findings of modern psychology, much of it baleful in its 
attitude toward the workings of divine grace, are not recog- 
nized in Civilization on Trial; and for that .eason a professor 
of psychology of Columbia University in his review of Civili- 
zation on Trial in the Scientific American, August 6, 1948, 
roughly takes Toynbee to task, finding no good in this book 
and much ignorance in its author. 

Like Lewis of the Screwtape Letters, Toynbee believes that 
there is a Devil and that he is on the loose in the world. He 
writes: ‘‘Goethe’s ‘Prologue in Heaven’ opens with the arch- 
angels hymning the perfection of God’s creation. But, just be- 
cause His works are perfect, the Creator has left Himself no 
scope for any further exercise of His creative powers; and 
there might have been no way out of this ‘mpasse if Mephis- 
topheles—created for this very purpose—had not presented 
himself before the throne and challenged God to give him a 
free hand to spoil, if he can, one of the Creator's choicest 
works. God accepts the challenge and thereby wins an oppor- 
tunity to carry His work of creation forward. An encounter 
between two personalities in the form of challenge and re- 
sponse: have we not here the flint and steel by whose mutual 
impact the creative spark is kindled?” The theology in this 
quotation is patent and needs no unscrambling: Adam re- 
deemed is on a higher plane than Adam innocent. The steel 
—the flint—the spark are basic in Toynbee’s concept of history. 
Out of it comes his principle of challenge and response. 

He sees civilizations on the stage of history acting in the 
way of challenge and response to the challenge. He sees civili- 
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zations like ideological or spiritual climates. States may rise, 
may fall—but climates persist. These climates are in continual 
conflict. Like air masses they pressure each other. In the 
thrust and the inevitable counterthrust the civilizations infect 
each other, or enrich each other; surely, whether for better or 
for worse, they do something to each other. 

What explains the unpredictable geneses and disintegrations 
of civilizations? Toynbee answers: “If in response to the 
Devil’s challenge, God genuinely puts His created works in 
jeopardy, as we must assume that He does in order to win an 
opportunity of creating something new, we are also bound to 
assume that the Devil does not always lose.” His answer 
should be: the Devil wins battles. However, he has already 
lost the War. 

History to Toynbee is not a cyclic, a mechanical process, 
such as Aristotle and Spengler thought it was. Toynbee es- 
chews that view, for it would “reduce History to a tale told 
by an idiot, signifying nothing.” Toynbee accepts the view of 
the Old Testament prophets that History is “the masterful and 
progressive execution of a divine plan.” 

Now, how does the divine plan work itself out on the prin- 
ciple of challenge and response among civilizations? That, for 
instance, becomes clear in the study of the Graeco-Roman civ- 
ilization. Through the conquests of Alexander the Great that 
civilization made a powerful impact on oriental civilizations, 
even those of India and China. But these oriental civilizations 
made a counterimpact, a spiritual and nonviolent one, that 
drove the parochial and political deities out of the minds and 
hearts of the Graeco-Roman civilization and left those deities 
like Dagons flat on the floor. The leaven of Christianity was 
in the counterattack and prevailed over Alexander's armed 
might. The conqueror in arms was ultimately conquered through 
religion. 

The Western and Russian civilizations are now in the throes 
of challenge and response. Toynbee reveals how deep the be- 
ginnings of the drama lie in history. He holds that Russia is 
really the old Byzantine Civilization, now centered in Moscow, 
as until 1453 it was centered in Constantinople. This old By- 
zantine civilization, — always totalitarian in nature, always 
using the Orthodox Greek Church for nothing more than to be 
only her handmaid (that went against the grain in Chrysos- 
tom), always resentful of the claims of Roman Catholicism to 
primacy, always proudly mindful of the fact that when in the 
fifth century the Roman Empire collapsed in the West it sur- . 
vived in the East, always esteeming herself the true inheritor 
as well as the real continuation of the old Roman Empire— 
keeps burning in her consciousness the memory of the many 
thrusts Western civilization has given her to westernize her 
by force: through the Crusades, through the Swedes shutting 
her off from the Baltic, through the Polish invasions, through 
Napoleon in 1812, through the Germans in 1915, and through 
many other blows. Now, in counterresponse this civilization 
moves to dewesternize the West through the spread of Com- 
munism. 

But Toynbee sees other fearful threats. He says: “This Rus- 
sian counterdischarge in the form of Communism may come 
to seem a small affair when the probably more potent civiliza- 
tions of India and China respond in their turn to our Western 
challenge.” . 

To thwart these counterattacks of foreign ideologies, so 
subtle in their workings, against which no force in the end, not 
even atom bombs, avail, does Toynbee think that we have a 
strong spiritual bulwark? No. He thinks that the tide of 
Christianity has been ebbing and that our Western civilization 
is now “of the same order as pre-Christian Graeco-Roman 
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civilization,” whose gods were Dagons easily bowled over. 

What is the religion of Western civilization to Toynbee? 
The worship of Leviathan—the self-worship of the tribe, 
what is idolatry. What is democracy to Toynbee? It is a 
leaf torn out of the book of Christianity, and wrested out of 
context, and misread, and emptied of meaning, and secularized. 

He probes deepest into the heart of Western civilization 
when he finds a form of Christian practice, “without posses- 
ing Christian belief—practice unsupported by belief is a wast- 
ing asset, as we have suddenly discovered to our dismay, in 
this generation,”—an indictment before which Western civili- 
zation should quail, if still sensate. 

Toynbee believes all civilizations in God’s plan are doomed 
to die. As steel and flint in attrition produce a spark, so the 
principle of challenge and response among civilizations pro- 
duce the spark of something new created. He believes with 
Aeschylus that mankind only learns through suffering. Break- 
downs of civilizations make for the spiritual travail that pro- 
duces men of sorrow. Their sufferings become spiritual 
schools, ‘‘stations of the Cross in anticipation of the Crucifix- 
ion.” In the extinction of political hopes, Judaism was born; 
on the deathbed of the Graeco-Roman civilization, the Christian 
church was born. 

He believes that dead civilizations are the steppingstones to 
a nobler religious life; that they form the roadbed on which 
the chariot of religion, the Church, mounts heavenward. Civili- 
zations rise and fall to serve the Church. 

What great event does the future hide? Toynbee believes 
that as primitive societies yield to civilizations, so civilizations 
will yield to the Christian Church and that the Christian 
Church will become the Head and Heart of human society 
everywhere. The secular will be gradually subordinated to re- 
ligious authority in a world united. 

Will then the kingdom of God have come? “No,” says 
Toynbee. There is original sin, and so deeply is it rooted in 
the human heart, that it never will be extricated. Caesar will 
always have plenty to do, but more and more the Christian 
Church, enthroned in the lives of men, will leave Caesar less 
and less to do. Who live in grace need not the coercion of 
laws. 

What are Toynbee’s reasons for believing that the Christian 
Church will prevail as supreme? In his exploration as an his- 
torian through Time Past, he finds the Christian Church out- 
lasting the toughest secular institutions, including civilizations. 
It always comes through. He hears History say, as well as 
Scripture, that the Gates of Hell shall not prevail against the 
Church. In the fullness of time, when the Church shall have 
been vouchsafed increasing measures of grace, and more and 
more illumination, the Church shall have won world-wide al- 
legiance and hold full dominion. But when shall that be? 
Says Toynbee: the 6000 years of recorded history are but a 
minute in God’s program. 

HENRY D. Ter KEurst. 


Our Reformed Church, by Howard 6. Hageman. 
New York: Half Moon Press, 1948. Pp. 24. $.25. 
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This booklet of twenty-four pages is written by the minister 
of the North Church, Newark, New Jersey, and concisely gives 
the history and the heart of the Reformed Church. In doing 
this the author divides the booklet into four clear divisions. The 
first section is entitled, “Why We Are Here.” In this he 
answers the common question, “Reformed from What?” by 
showing that our history does not simply begin at the time of 
the Reformation. Instead he goes past the Reformation and 
reminds us that we are one with the historic Church of Jesus 
Christ, which was Reformed according to the Word of God. 
The Reformation leaders are quickly listed from Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, and Knox to the time of William of Orange in the 
Netherlands. Then follows how the Reformed Church settled 
and grew in New York under Domine Jonas Michaelius in 
1628 and how it later spread to the west when the immigration 
from the Netherlands led by Van Raalte in Michigan and 
Scholte in Iowa joined with the then existing Reformed Church. 
In the second section called, “What We Believe,” the author 
points out that in the Reformed church each one is not left to 
draw up his own conception of the Christian faith, for the 
confessional standards prevent this. He shows that behind the 
standards is Holy Scripture, which is the final authority in 
the Reformed faith. It is pleasing to see that there is proper 
emphasis given the distinctive truth of the “sovereignty of 
God,” but he dwells more fully upon the fact that the Reformed 
faith is centered in Christ. “He is its real centre in His living 
person, in His ever present activity, in His never failing power— | 
crucified, but risen and living forever’ (p. 15). The chapter 
entitled, “How We Worship,” distinguishes the Reformed way 
of worship as something different from other communions. 
Over against a highly individual or even private worship the 
Reformed way is corporate or congregational. It stresses the 
priesthood of all believers, each with a right to approach God. 
The worship is liturgical in that the people take active part in 
the service, yet it maintains a middle position being neither 
completely regulated nor completely “free.” He further shows 
that our worship is sacramental, meaning that “in worship God 
confronts us with Himself through physical and even material 
means” (p. 19). In the final chapter it is shown how the 
Reformed Church again maintains a middle position between 
the “episcopal” form of government and the “independent” 
form. The author shows how the authority is vested in a 
series of representative groups, composed of an equal number 
of ministers and laymen. Here he tells of the Consistory, 
Classis, Particular Synod, General Synod, and the Boards of 
the Church. 


It can be seen that the author of this booklet is one who 
loves the Reformed Church and has a firm grasp of its evangel- 
ical message and vital living spirit. It is pleasant reading and 
makes a desirable booklet to give to any who desire information 
concerning our denomination. Since its price is only $.25, it 
can conveniently be used to acquaint our members and new- 
comers with our Reformed Church and will also prove useful 
in areas where we are doing extension work. 


— GORDON L. VAN OOSTENBURG. 
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